THE DREADFUL EVENTS OF METZ
make out who I was. ... A single voice, coming from near
me, recalled me to my grief by naming me in a very offensive
manner-... I believe that sooner "or later some disaster will
befall me. I have forebodings which I cannot dismiss/

On the night of Friday, November i4th, practically the
last night of the festivities, the King stole out silently from
the Tuileries and went to the rue du Bac to see the duchesse:
she felt extremely ill, her brain was in a fever, but she tried to
hold him with a last flicker of that fire which is always bright-
est before it crumbles to ashes. All she could say was 'How
they have treated us!' It was the very way she had ill used her
own sister, Madame de Mailly.

Richelieu had caused Louis to be profoundly disenchanted
by making out that all the devout men who had pressed
around his death-bed with attitudes of devotion were secretly
consumed by ambition. Perhaps that is why he laughed heartily
when he saw the Jesuits of the rue St. Antoine getting soaked
in the heavy November rain as they stood outside the church
and complimented him on his recovery. For, from that time,
he could never bear to have an ecclesiastic interfering in
affairs of State, or even sitting at his table.

The Queen had no more illusions for her own happiness.
One night at the Tuileries, says the due de Luynes, the
women of the bedchamber came three times to tell the Queen
that someone had knocked softly at the door, and three times
she told them it was only the wind. She knew better than to
trust their credulous imaginings.

The King returned to Versailles. He had not yielded to the
duchesse's pleadings to dismiss the hated Maurepas, but had
humiliated him by making him bear the letter which officially
recalled the duchesse to Court. Maurepas left Versailles at
noon, and at four, the hour ordained by the King, he pre-
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